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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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*  JAN  1  1  1929  * 

Housekeepers'  Chat  Friday,  January  lti,  1^. 

NOT  FOB  PUBLICATION 

Subject:     "furnishing  the  Child's  Room."    Menu  and  recipes  from  3ureau  of 
Hone  economics,  "J.  S.  D.  A. 

— ooOoo — 

flhat  do  you  suppose  my  Next -Do or  Neighbor  is  doing  now?    Fixing  up 
a  playroom  for  her  young  niece.     I  went  over  yesterday  to  "borrow  some  pea- 
nut butter  for  biscuits,  and  found  my  Neighbor  making  curtains  for  the 
playroom. 

"Sit  down,"  said  she,-  "and  let  me  tell  you  about  the  playroom.'  I'm 
fixing  over  the  southeast  bedroom,  for  Jennie  June.      The  room  is  small, 
but  it's  going  to  he  so  attractive,  when  I  get  the  curtains  up.     I'm  making 
curtains  like  this  —  see?" 

My  Neighbor  pointed  to  an  illustration  in  a  magazine  lying  open  on 
her  sewing  table. 

"Read  what  the  article  says  about  sunshine,"  said  my  Neighbor,  and  I 
read  this  paragraph: 

"When  planning  the  playroom,   it  is  well  to  remember  that  children, 
like  flowers,  thrive  best  in  the  sun.     See  that  the  nursery  gets  plenty  of 
air,  and  above  all,  sunlight.     Sacrifice  space,  if  necessary,  and  he  wil- 
ling to  climb  many  steps,  but  insist  on  sun.     Lacking  this  essential  factor, 
use  plenty  of  rich  yellows,  and  cream  tones,  with  touches  of  pink,   in  the 
color  scheme,  to  create  an  appearance  of  warmth." 

"Read  on,"  said  my  Neighbor,  and  I  did. 

"The  walls  in  a  child's  room  should  have  a  waterproof  finish,  or  at 
least,  the  dado,  or  lower  part  of  the  wall,  should  be  washable,    plain  plas- 
ter surfaces  in  waterproof  paint  are  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  make  a  good 
background  for  a  small  interior  in  such  colors  as  primrose  yellow,  shell 
pink,  hyacinth  blue,  cream  yellow,  peach,  or  pale  turquoise.    When  there  is 
strong  color  in  the  curtains,  pictures,  or  chair  coverings,  the  walls  can 
be  cream  white.     If  all-over  paper  is  used  without  a  dado,  the  whole  surface 
should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  glaze  as  a  protection.     When  there  is  a 
dado  of  sufficient  height  this  only  need  be  glazed.     Shall  I  read  on?" 
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"Please,"  said  my  Neighbor.     "What  does  it  say  about  floors?" 

"The  most  satisfactory  floor  covering  in  a  room  for  a  young  child 
is  linoleum,  as  it  is  durable,  and  easily  cleaned.     Since  this  type  of 
flooring  comes  in  a  wide^ofeplain  colors  and  small  mottled  designs,  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  shade  in  key  with  your  decorative  scheme. 
Hardwood  floors  covered  with  washable  rags  are  excellent;  a  painted  floor 
"brings  an  interesting  color  note  to  a  room,  "but  it  should  be  kept  well 
varnished  .... 

"In  addition  to  the  necessary  tables  and  chairs,  the  playroom  or 
nursery  should  contain  a  commodious  toy  cupboard,  where  the  child  should 
be  allowed  to  arrange  his  belongings  as  he  pleases.     This  can  be  built-in 
to  some  unused  corner,  therehy  saving  space.    A  wide  window  seat,  comfort- 
ably cushioned,  is  also  an  excellent  feature.     If  possible,  let  there  be  a 
window  box,  or,  at  least  a  row  of  potted  plants  on  the  sill,  for  the  child 
to  care  for." 

"That's  a  nice  idea,"  I  commented,  "a  potted  plant  for  the  child  to 
take  care  of.     Can't  you  get  a  plant  for  Jennie  June?" 

"Already  have  one,"  said  my  Neighbor.     "Come  in  and  see  the  room." 

We  went  in  to  the  light,  sunny  room.    Everything  in  it  has  been 
planned  to  delight  the  imagination  of  the  little  girl  who  is  to  live  in 
it*    The  pictures  are  hung  lov/,  so  that  she  may  enjoy  them.     The  mirror 
ig  placod  so  that  she  may  see  herself,  when  she  dresses  up  to  go  a-visil- 
ing  ner  imaginary  neighbors.     Three  shelves  of  an  unused  sectional  book- 
case will  provide  plenty  of  room  for  toys,  and  all  the  other  treasures  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  little  girl.     On  the  wall  near  the  south  window, 
there  is  a  hanging  basket  with  ivy  trailing  down.     I  helped  my  Neighbor 
put  up  the  curtains;  they  are  made  of  an  English  print  with  a  pattern  de- 
picting the  story  of  Cinderella. 

Speaking  of  curtains,   I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  sturdy, 
simple,  decidedly  decorative  curtains  are  best  for  a  child's  room,  with 
what  color  there  is,  rather  pure  in  value.     Dainty  pastel  colors  make  lit- 
tle aopeal  to  a  small  child,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  decorate  his  room  in 
them.     If  possible,  glass  curtains  should  be  omitted,  but  because  of  the 
child's  daytime  nap',  a  screen,  or  some  opaque  window  coverings,  is  neces- 
sary.    These  may  be  lined  side  curtains  arranged  to  draw,   shades  of  chintz, 
or  -"olland  shades  with  gay  painted  designs  on  them.    Avoid  vague  patterns, 
or  light  flimsy  fabrics  for  curtains.     Suitable  materials  for  nursery 
curtains  are  English  prints,  gay  checked  gingham,  Japanese  crepe,  or  ap- 
pliqued  unbleached  muslin.    Patterns  for  the  applique,  and  color  ideas, 
may  be  taken  from  the  child's  story  book. 
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I've  talked  longer  than  I  intended,  about  furnishing  a  child's  room, 
out  it's  a  subject  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested. 

My  neighbor  and  I  spent  so  much  time  hanging  the  curtains  in  Jennie 
June's  room,  and  talking  about  the  other  decorations,  that  it  was  almost 
dinner  time  when  I  went  to  the  kitchen  for  the  peanut  butter. 

"Why  r~o  home?"  said  my  Neighbor.  "If  you  stay,  I'll  ask  your  family 
over,  and  you  and  I  can  get  a  meal  in  a  jiffy.  Then,  after  dinner,  we  can 
cover  the  little  chair  for  Jennie  June." 

I  accepted  my  Neighbor's  invitation.     It  didn't  take  us  long  to  get 
a  dinner  either,  when  we  joined  forces.    Uncle  Sbenezer  brought  over  the 
Cranberry  Fie  I'd  made  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  left-over  mashed  po- 
tatoes.   While  I  made  Peanut  Butter  Biscuits,  my  Neighbor  made  an  Oyster 
and  Vegetable  Stew.     When  our  menu  was  completed  it  included  the  following: 
Oyster  and  Vegetable  Stew;  potato  Cakes  made  of  left-over  mashed  potatoes, 
shaped  into  flat  cakes,  and  browned;  Sweet  Cucumber  pickle;  Peanut  Butter 
3iscuits;  and  Cranberry  Pie. 

Ihere's  a  recipe  for  Oyster  and  Vegetable  Stew  on  page  40,  in  the 
Radio  Cookbook,  so  I  shall  not  broadcast  this  recipe.     I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  peanut  Butter  Biscuits,  since  this  recipe  is  not  in  the  cookbook. 
It  doesn't  take  long  to  make  peanut  Butter  Biscuits,  and  they  are  very, 
very  good.     If  you're  ready,  I'll  read  the  recipe.     Only  six  ingredients, 
for  Peanut  Butter  Biscuits: 

4  tablespoons  peanut  butter         4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
2  tablespoons  fat  2  cups  flour,  and 

3/4  teaspoon  salt  Milk 

Six  ingredients:  (Repeat) 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients.    Rub  the  fat  and  peanut  butter  into  the 
flour,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.    Make  a  well  in  this  dry  mixture,  and, 
stirring  from  the  center,  add  slowly,  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  On 
a  lightly  floured  board,  x>at  out  the  dough  to  a  layer  about  l/2  inch  thick, 
and  cut  in  small  rounds.    Bake  in  a  quick  over,  from  12  to  15  minutes,  or 
until  light  brown.    Serve  at  once. 

I  believe  there's  time  for  one  more  recipe.  Let's  write  directions 
for  Cranberry  Pie.     Six  ingredients  for  Cranberry  Pie: 

1  quart  cranberries  2  tablespoons  butter 

l-l/2  to  2  cups  sugar  l/4  teaspoon  salt,  and 

l/2  cup  water  Pastry 

Check  your  ingredients,  please,  while  I  repeat  them:  (Repeat). 
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Select  fixm  "berries  ,  and  wash  then  well,  rejecting  all  that  are 
withered,     Make  a  sirup  of  the  sugar,  water,  and  salt.     When  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  add  the  cranberries,  and  cook  for  five  to  eight  minutes,  until 
the  berries  have  a  glazed  look.    Add  the  butter  and  cool.     Line  a  pie  tin 
with  pastry.    Four  in  the.  cranberries.    Moisten  the  rim  of  the  lower  pie 
crust,  add  the  upper  crust  and  press  the  edges  together  to  hold  in  the 
juices.     Cut  a  slit,  to  allow  the  stea:.  to  escape.    Bake  until  the  crust 
is  golden  brown. 

This  was  a  very  good  pie,  even  though  I  do  say  it.     Sometimes  I 
make  a  one-crust  pie,  with  a  lattice  of  pastry  across  the  top.    Por  a 
one-crust  pie,  of  course,  the  pastry  shell  is  baked  before  the  filling 
is  put  into  it. 

Let's  check  up  on  this  menu:     Oyster  and  Vegetable  Stew;  prtato 
Cakes;  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle;  Peanut  Butter  Biscuits;  and  Cranberry  Pie, 

After  dinner,  my  neighbor  and  I  covered  the  little  chair,  for  Jennie 
June's  playroom,  while  the  men  folks  washed  the  dishes.     Some  time  I'll  tell 
you  more  about  the  chair, 

Monday:     "Winter  Flowering  Bulbs  in  the  House." 
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